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tant property.1 In a matter of fact way, the
chairman of the commission focussed the rays
of his impeachment upon the orders as enemies
of liberty. Some of the noblest sons of the
Church could scarcely believe their ears when he
read in parliament from the Theolgica dogmatica
et moralis, taught in sixty-seven theological sem-
inaries, the following words: "The Church has
received from God the power to force or repress
those who wander from the truth, not only by
spiritual penalties, but also by temporal ones.
. . . These are prison, flagellation, torture,
mutilation, death." 2

Not to speak of the general problem of the
unauthorised orders, could the French people
allow such teaching in the seminaries and in
the pulpits of the National Church ? The anti-
clericals, even the most moderate, were now
of one mind. Their feelings were intensified
when M. de Mun, with his usual eloquence and
courage, opposed the Waldeck-Rousseau Bill,
by virtue of "the sovereign right of the Church
to reign over the State." He thinks that monks
are the best representatives of the Church.
Some of his friends pleaded in behalf of the un-
authorised orders, because of their humanitarian

lTrouillot, op. tit., pp. 140, 155; Brisson, ibid.
a Pour I'Idte la/Lquej p. 52.   The last edition of the work from
which the words were quoted was of 1899.